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Concerning the Degenerate and the 
Feeble-Minded 
E. R. Johnstone 


For more than twenty years and until a short time ago, every 
progressive superintendent of an institution for the feeble-minded in 
America talked, believed in and advocated permanent custodial care 
for the feeble-minded. Some advocated sterilization and the return 
to society of a small number of those who had been sterilized, but 
because of the difficulty in getting sterilization laws passed and en- 
forced, permanent custody seemed the best solution. 

Family histories of a large number of those found in our institu- 
tions show to an amazing degree how highly hereditary this condition 
is. The careful study of the Jukes family made in 1877 and brought 
up to date in 1915 shows that although in this ninth generation they 
have become widely scattered and many have changed their environ- 
ment and become settled in better social surroundings, and changes 
of name have freed them from the taint of the old family name, they 
are still vicious, lewd, paupers with much feeble-mindedness and in- 
sanity. 

In our own State the Kallikak family with its good branch show- 
ing an unbroken line of good citizens, and its bad branch another 
unbroken line of feeble-mindedness, immorality and criminality—since 
the war of the Revolution—is but one of a dozen more not so carefully 
studied. The degenerate stock of old Iz is scattered throughout the 
Pines. Six of the Yerom family are now in our institutions and 
others still breed—their kind. The Jackson-Whites are notorious in 
the northern part of the State. The relatives of Frank V. D., Walter 
and Warren S., Harry W. and his cousin Hattie B. are constantly add- 
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ing to the burdens of our normal citizens.* And these are but a few 
outstanding cases of the more than two hundred similar families that 
have been investigated. 

When the Army Mental Tests were given to 1,700,000 officers and 
men in the late war, it was found that 10% had an intelligence level 
or a mental age of less than eleven years. This does not mean 
knowledge but intelligence, i. e., the capacity of the mind which 
“neither education nor any other environmental agency can raise.” 

What are we going to do with the defectives, the degenerates 
and the inefficients? In the ancient days they were allowed to die in 
the hills of Sparta. The weaklings died through lack of care. The 
insane were cruelly handled and often succumbed to the “treatment” 
they received. The criminals literally rotted in dungeons or were 
promptly executed. In one way or another they died off or were 
rooted out, and all the time the great hordes of semibarbarians were 
crowding in upon the decadent civilization bringing fresh, clean blood 
to mingle with that of the peoples they conquered. 

To-day the conditions are changed. The charity of civilization 
fosters the weaklings, comforts and keeps alive the feeble-minded, 
cures sometimes temporarily, the insane, and attempts for the fourth 
and fifth and sixth time to reform the criminal. But worst of all 
it lets him go back into the stream of normal life to procreate and 
perpetuate his degenerate stock. Our baby saving hospitals and clinics 
cure his diseased infants, conserve the weak spark of life and fan it 
into flame, and then we turn them out into society. 

Let us look a moment at the feeble-minded. More than sixty 
per cent of over two hundred families studied in one New Jersey 
institution showed feeble-mindedness in more than two generations. 
No true case of feeble-mindedness has ever been “cured” or made 
normal. The feeble-minded are unable to manage their affairs with 
ordinary prudence. Intelligence tests have been so perfected that 
there is no difficulty in making a diagnosis excepting in the borderline 
cases. Families of superior intelligence average from two to four 
children. The most inferior families average seven to eight. 

What are we going to do? If we cannot sterilize the feeble- 
minded, we can at least permanently segregate them. In view of all 


*We have just learned that a child who has been in The Training School for six 
years,is a cousin of Ike Crasley (See Bulletins December 1921 and January 1922) 
the mother should have been here also. A cousin has just been admitted to the State 
Institution for Feeble-Minded from the State Home for Girls and another cousin has 

sent to the Reformatory. Ike Crasley, himself, has recently been paroled from 
the State Prison because we have no permanent retention for such cases. 
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of our present day knowledge I can see no reason for paroling or 
dismissing them from our institutions once they have been properly 
adjudged suitable for admission. 


It is said that it is costly to keep so many in institutions, and that 
after they have been properly trained and taught good habits they 
may be permitted to return to normal society. But no training or 
treatment can change the germ plasm. And even though only one out 
of seven or eight should marry and bear children (and a much larger 
percentage do so), we shall have the same old problem to meet over 
again in the next generation. Besides this a fairly large percentage 
are unsocial or antisocial and the burden of the taxpayer is increased 
in the extra amount of police protection, court proceedings, probation 
and parole officers and penal and reformatory institutional care re- 
quired. 


If the feeble-minded are properly trained in suitable institutions, 
they may be taught habits of industry. Within the institutions, jobs 
are found for them—their work is kindly and patiently supervised and 
the product finds a market in their own or some other institution of 
the State. Their habits of industry are soon lost outside the institu- 
tion, but here in an atmosphere of encouragement, many of them can 
contribute at least a little toward their own support. As a matter of 
good economics, the State should refuse to let such go back into the 
field of industry outside, where they increase the number of industrial 
accidents and decrease efficiency in factory, shop and mill. They 
lower the standards of work and raise the cost of supervision. They 
add to the number of the unemployed and take toll from the earnings 
of the worker. The time is ripe for the conservation of the normal 
and efficient individual by protecting him from the burden and menace 
of the defective, who is too often also delinquent and dependent. 


It frequently happens that the defective, dependent or degenerate 
parents of feeble-minded children, unable to care for their offspring, 
welcome the hand of the State when it reaches in and takes their 
defective children and places them in institutions. With customary 
indifference they pay but little attention to them. They get someone 
to write at very long intervals, sometimes several years, and visit very 
rarely or not at all for years. Then perhaps they make a visit and 
they find the child grown, happy, occupied and apparently able to 
“earn some money.” At once they want the child at home to “help 
support the family.” 
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The expenditure of the taxpayer’s money for years in caring for 
a child is justified in every way provided the child is benefitted 
thereby. And in our public schools, and treatment and training in- 
stitutions, millions of dollars are properly spent preparing normal 
children to become good, efficient citizens. But there is no justifica- 
tion for such expenditure if these children, when grown to manhood : 
and womanhood but still children in intelligence, are to be turned 
out to be exploited during a brief period, by their irresponsible parents 
and then, losing their good habits of behavior and industry, becoming 
once more a burden to society and the progenitors of others of their 
own mental calibre. Permanent custodial care is the only wise course 
to pursue. 

Even from the sentimental standpoint there is no justification in 
permitting these children to leave the institutions. Being of the 


mental status that they are, in the jostling, bustling, complex life of 
a normal community they are more or less bewildered. They are in- 


nocent and easily fall prey to the evil minded. Their intellectual 
inability keeps them at the foot of the social ladder. They become 
the drudges, the street walkers, the derelicts. The rush and hurry 7 
of normal life leaves them behind. They follow the first red flag 
that stirs their simple imagination. They throw in their lot with any 
mob. And when the brighter “makers of trouble” flee to cover, they 
are left behind to suffer the penalty of being “born slow.” The great 
outside world offers them nothing but misery and suffering and dis- 
grace. 

I have before me reports of six girls, grown to womanhood, 
whose irresponsible parents persuaded the charitable society that sent 
them to us to take them out “for a trial”. The first is in the House of 
the Good Shepherd because “her weakness and tendencies quite unfit 
her for life outside;” the second was after a time committed to the 
Training School from which she was later paroled and shortly ’ 
after she married. Her mother and she herself are feeble-minded and 
she undoubtedly will transmit her feeble-mindedness to her children. 
She is also immoral. The third left the home of her paternal grand- 
mother in an auto that stopped a short distance from her home one 
evening and has not been heard from since. The fourth ran away and 
married another ward of this same society. Because of her mental 
deficiency and his age (16), and incorrigible nature, an attempt was 
made to annul the marriage but the court ruled that as sixteen was 
the age of consent, the annulment proceedings could not be carried 


out. 
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The fifth is living with a cousin who receives a small amount for 
board from the girl’s brother. She is earning five dollars a week and 
thus far (she has been away only seven months) has not been in 


trouble. 


The sixth has had several jobs, drifting from one to another and is 
now living with a sister who “is supported in a very mysterious 
fashion.” The girl says “Just because she does that way doesn’t 
mean I will too.” 


These cases are not selected. We asked for reports on this en- 
tire group of withdrawals, to check on the advisability of paroling 


the feeble-minded. 


Now what happens to such children if they remain in an institu- 
tion? Here they are leaders and helpers. Their lives are directed 
along right lines. They get praise and encouragement for every little 
achievement. They have all the privileges they are competent to enjoy. 
The employees give them every consideration and opportunity. They 
are at the top of the institutional ladder and instead of degradation, suf- 
fering and sorrow, they have leadership, virility and happiness, up 
to their capacity. - 





The first Sunday of each year is known as “Ladder Sunday.” 
At this time the employees report on the progress of their children 
during the year. Many of the boys have advanced a round or two 
on the ladder of life and are quite proud of the fact. It is an 
inspiration to all of us to thus single out one day at the beginning of 
the New Year and think seriously of what progress has been made and 
what may be made. The boys always listen with keen interest when 
reports are read. 





We must revise our thoughts about the feeble-minded in relation 
to delinquency. Feeble-mindedness alone is seldom an all-important 
cause of delinquency, although the feeble-minded are more susceptible 
to delinquency than normal children. The special class can be made 
a very potent factor in stabilizing the feeble-minded and preventing 
' delinquency. DoLL. 
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Language in the Special Class 
Martha Lindley Hall 
Trail, B. C. 


The special difficulty of a mental deviate is very often a language 
one. With the subnormal child there is usually a meagre vocabulary, 
coupled with a very limited ability to acquire new words. The psy- 
chopathic child is often given to inhibitions or other speech defects 
that are most difficult to overcome. This is especially true where the 
psychopathic condition is coupled with a subnormal intelligence. I 
call to mind two cases of this type—one a little girl who would chatter 
incessantly at home but who would cease to speak the minute she 
stepped inside the school yard. Neither teacher nor playmates could 
get her to utter one word while on school premises. Yet she loved 
school and protested violently if any suggestion of keeping her at 
home were ever made. A trained psychoanalyst might have been 
able to determine the cause, but neither doctors nor psychologists were. 


The other case was much more obvious, and yet we found the 
child very difficult to help. At seven years of age he was almost 
knocked down by an automobile but escaped without a scratch. The 
next day he stopped talking. There was some improvement in Special 
Class, especially after he became interested in hand work, but so little 
that he would never take part in formal recitation. 


In contrast with these two cases was an eighteen year old girl 
whose Binet age was about nine. Imagine my surprise when giving 
her the Terman vocabulary to find her glibly rattling off a definition 
for every word in the entire list. The results were too interesting 
and amusing to interrupt, so I recorded to the end. Here are a few 
samples : 

Mosaic—a man in the Bible. 

Gelatinous—a man in the olden times (associated with Latin) 

Plumbing—pruning fruit trees. 

Mars—admires something. 

Tolerate—a very high window (associated with tower) 

Piscatorial—a great reader (associated with editorial) 

It will be noted that there was some association, but often there 
was not, and then she usually said—‘“‘A man in the olden times.” Nev- 
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er was there the least hesitancy, and at the end she said with a satis- 
fied smile—“I may not have got them all right but I tried anyway.” 
I remember coming upon this girl reading a book entitled ‘The Philos- 
ophy of Living.’ In reply to my asking if she liked the book she 
replied that she liked it very much indeed. “Tell me what it is all 
about,” I said. “Oh, I don’t know really, but it has the loveliest big 
words in it you ever saw.” She had a real delight in “big” words. 
and her misuse of them was a great source of amusement to all who 
knew her. 

It is hard to say which is the more baffling of these two extremes. 
In the former case we hope the child gets more than is apparent from 
his verbal reaction; in the latter we are constantly obliged to discount 
results, because we know so much is pure imitation, or memory with 
little thought back of it. 

But whatever type or types we are dealing with, I am sure that 
language is the most important academic subject. Broadly speaking 
this may include practically the whole curriculum of the Special 
Class. This paper will however deal specifically with Reading, Spell- 
ing and Composition. 

In Volume 14—1917, of the Training School Bulletin I reported 
upon an investigation regarding the reading of the feebleminded. 
The conclusion of this investigation was that a very small per cent 
of feebleminded adults ever read for pleasure. Although there were 
good books and magazines in abundance they quite generally preferred 
hand work or games in their leisure hours. In a Girls’ Industrial 
School survey where the average intelligence was much higher, I 
found the same tendency. Here the girls preferred talking, singing 
or impromptu theatricals of the vaudeville variety, to either reading or 
sewing. There had been practically no training in the latter although 
it was termed an Industrial School. I remember asking a high grade 
moron girl in this same school what she liked best to do. She repli- 
ed—“I love to cook, but I fairly hates the insides of a book.” An- 
other told me with almost a beatific expression that she would rather 
scrub steps than do anything else in the world. The steps were a 
beautiful white marble and Betty’s pleasure in making them shine 
seemed quite commensurate with that which you or I derive from 
a literary masterpiece. 

I cite these cases merely to remind us once more that what we 
feel is the acme of pleasure and delight is not the ideal for the sub- 
normal mind. We may look forward to old age as a period when we 
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will have leisure for reading the many things that a strenuous life has 
denied us. Not so with them; embroidery, tatting, knitting, crochet- 
ing, have a much stronger appeal. 

The conclusion is obvious; yet we feel, and quite rightly that 
there are high grade defectives who will find that a knowledge of 


reading and writing will be both a help and protection to them if. 


they are to remain in society. 

Most Special Class children are poor readers. This may be partly 
due to the fact that the child, having a different imagery from that 
of the normal group with which he was first taught reading, was 
absolutely unable to master the first steps. Such being the case it 
may be necessary to take him as a beginner and try other methods. 
However with any method it is only too apparent that compre- 
hending reading is extremely difficult. 

Any result will depend on interest; and our first care must be to 
keep the subject matter well within the interest of the child. Formal 
readers may be used, but to be confined to one will make progress 
much more difficult. Outside material in abundance is procurable; 
bedtime stories from the daily papers, clippings from Sunday School 
papers, stories from the Children’s Department of the Woman’s mag- 
azines are all helpful. A children’s monthly known as “Little Folks” 
is one of the most stimulating for those mentally under nine or ten. 
For older children short paragraphs from the dailies with interesting 
headlines will supplement the above. 

Make much of blackboard reading. Train your children to look 
to the blackboard when first entering the room. They may find there 
such interesting reading as—“John may feed the gold fish” or “Mary 
has a very neat notebook.” Seeing these things which pertain to their 
own little world they unconsciously become convinced of the value of 
reading. 

The reading and memorizing of nursery rhymes, memory verses, 
etc., is of real value in increasing general language facility. It not 
only increase the vocabulary but gives a child a feeling for construc- 
tion which cannot be directly taught. A teacher in an Eastern school 


with a class of mentally young children told me that in one year she 


had taught them nearly one hundred songs and ditties with good 
result. 

Riddles may be used with success to encourage independent read- 
ing. They make a good test of the child’s comprehension provided 
they are not too difficult. If you have a dozen of these typed on 
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cards you can pass them out occasionally and it will be quite a while 
before each child has exhausted your supply. I am indebted to the 
Seattle Primary Supervisor for a small collection of these, samples 
of which I give. They will suggest others. 


1. I am black. 
I am hard. 
I am shiny. 
I give heat. 
I give light. 
Men dig me out of the ground. 
What am I? 


2. It isa little wooden thing, 
All smoothly wound around with string. 
You toss it down, it turns around 
In tiny circles on the ground, 
Upon a single peg— 
Perhaps you’d call it just a peg, (A top) 


3. You keep them in your pocket, 

They sometimes tumble out 

And make a noisy rattle, 
Then roll and roll about; 

Someone often tells you 
They in a bag should stay 

Until you want to use them, 
When you go out to play. (Marbles) 


4. Who is this with a soft brown coat 
Calling his name with every note? (Bob White) 


5. Who dares be rude and ask of you— 
“Now who are you? Who are you?” (Owl) 


Closely correlated with the reading is the composition work, both 
written and oral. As for formal grammar, it is ridiculous to think 
of it in connection with this type of child. Let us plan to have him 
hear as much good English as possible, but we must not expect with 
his limited reasoning powers that he will be able to determine proper 
construction by applying rules of syntax. In general any child’s Eng- 
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lish will follow pretty closely that of which he hears the most, regard- 
less of how much or how little formal grammar has been taught to him, 

In oral language look for expression of thought but discourage 
chatter. I once saw a class of girls who in their sewing period were 
playing they were their own mothers out to afternoon tea, and they 
were discussing their own home problems, perhaps a trifle more frank- 
ly than their mothers would have done. The plan was furnishing the 
necessary control and at the same time was holding their interest. 

Much of the time for writing composition is usually given to letter 
writing. This is no doubt well, but it often seems hard to keep up the 
interest in it. Our children seem to have so little to say. For this 
reason encourage many short letters. This will give more practice in 
the formal parts of the letter, viz., the beginning and closing. A 
short letter illustrated with a simple drawing or two will often revive 
interest. 

Almost all children enjoy keeping note-books, and there is a real 
value here for the Special Child as well as for the normal. Through 
them we can teach neatness and cleanliness, and they help to satisfy 
the zsthetic cravings of the child. 

A number of years ago I devised the following plan for a class 
of middle grade moron girls. Ordinary school exercise books were 
used, one for exch girl. The lessons were especially planned for 
each, with due consideration of her ability. With so few in a class 
this is not a heavy task for the teacher. The assignment was pasted on 
one page and the opposite left blank for the girl’s work. The descrip- 
tion of a few lessons will, I trust, make the plan quite clear. 


Lesson I 
(Here was pasted a picture from a familiar soup advertisement show- 
ing a wheelbarrow filled with a variety of vegetables and a small 
boy standing by it. Below were these questions, typed and pasted in) 
1. Write the names of all the vegetables you see in this picture. 
2. What are they in? 3. What is the boy’s name? 
4. Make a list of all the other vegetables that you know. 


Lesson 2 
(Picture represents a group of children varying in size) 
1. What are the names of these children? 
2. How old is each? 
3. Do any go to school? 
4. You may color the picture. 
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Lesson 3 


(An envelope which had been received from a business firm) 


To whom is this letter addressed? 
From whom did it come? 
From what place? 
How much did it cost to send? 
Whose picture is on the stamp? 
Write a statement about him. 
Another lesson was based on a number of domestic and foreign 


stamps. 

Such a book provides much material for practical spelling lessons, 
leads the child to find out things for himself, and stimulates imagina- 
tion and judgment. The resourceful teacher will find the magazines 
full of excellent material for use in this way. 

I have said nothing about dramatization in connection with either 
reading or language, and I find that my space is too limited to go far 
into this field. So many good articles are constantly appearing that 
I dare say most teachers are scarcely at a loss for suggestions. Its 
value to the special child is certainly not to be questioned. Here we 
may succeed in getting the expression and freedom that we have 
found it so difficult to get elsewhere. 

I have found that many teachers worry over their inability to 
make good spellers of a subnormal child. I am of the opinion that any 
normal child can be taught to spell reasonably well. Some of our 
subnormals spell better than they do anything else. Would it were of 
more use to them. I do not think the ability of a subnormal child 
to spell should occasion anyone worry, but if we are going to teach 
them to write letters we want them to spell reasonably well. My 
suggestion then is that you teach them as you do a normal child—(1) 
to hear a word correctly, (2) to say it correctly, (3) to visualize it 
correctly and (4) to write it correctly. Our children need much 
drill on the second and fourth steps. Getting the word motorly 
seems very important for them. For this reason it is well to have 
them write the word many times and compare each time with the word 
in the book or upon the board. Copying words should be avoided. 
Words should be written each time from memory. Otherwise care- 
lessness creeps in and the child who started out to write a word 
correctly ten times may write it wrong the last three times, and the 
result is a confusion that will be hard to overcome, 
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The most important thing in the teaching of spelling is in the 
selection of words. If we have kept the language and reading lessons 
within the child’s interest and select the words from these we cannot 
go far wrong. 

In conclusion let me again emphasize that the aim of all our 
language work should be to give the child what he is most likely to 
need. We have no hope of making him really literary, but we do 
want him to read sufficiently well to obtain information necessary 
to him in the place in life where he is likely to find himself, and 
to be able to write, compose and spell so as to make himself under- 
stood in simple letters. Beyond this, the greatest emphasis should be 
placed upon oral language, for here is his greatest need. 


Here and There at the Training School 
The Dairy 


One day several years ago the Governor of our State, who later 
became the President of the United States, visited The Training 
School, and among other places we came to the dairy barn. It was 
a warm afternoon and, although all of the windows were open, the 
doors were closed to prevent the dust blowing in from the roadway in 
front. As I opened the doors to admit our guests every cow was 
lying down, and hearing the noise of our entrance, all were looking our 
way. The hour was just prior to the time for feeding and milking. 

As we stood admiring the herd the nearest cow on each side 
slowly arose, then the second and the third, and so on for the first half 
dozen or so. It really seemed as though they arose in salutation to 
our guests and someone remarked. “Well, this surely is training.” Of 
course, it was merely a coincidence, but the effect was there. 

If you will come to visit us we cannot promise such a reception, 
but we shall be happy to have you see our herd. More than fifty 
there are. All along the right side as you enter are the guernseys and 
along the left the holsteins. Some of them are registered with ped- 
igrees running back several generations and the rest of good grade 
stock. Over the head of each one is a little slate on which is set forth 
the name and number, and the number of pounds of milk it has pro- 
duced in the last year. During the past twelve months the herd has 
given us 278,880 pounds of milk. And do not forget “A pint’s a 
pound the world around.” This is an average of 365 quarts of milk 
for our large family each day. 
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The State Bureau of Animal Husbandry tests our herd regularly 
and finding no signs of tuberculosis we are on the accredited list of 
dairies in the State. This safeguard insures: good wholesome and 
healthful milk for all of our children and the holsteins give much milk 
and the guernseys a high butter content. The milk is mixed for the 
children so that they get both quantity and quality. 


Near the far end of the barn are the pens for such thoroughbred 
calves as we are planning to raise so as to keep the herd young and 
vigorous. As soon as they pass the age where they require milk for 
food we send them out to our big farm colony at Menantico, and there 
in the large pasture fields they grow and thrive until they in turn 
become cows, in fact, and then return to the Institution to constitute 
their share to our welfare. 


The milking is done with a milking machine that draws the milk 
into closed top buckets and it is then passed through a separator so as 
to insure the taking out of even the finest particles of dust. With 
such a physically sound herd, the milking machine and the separator, 
it is unnecessary to sterilize or pasturize the milk and so our children 
get it pure. It is delivered direct to the dining rooms after the morn- 
ing milking in time for breakfast and after the afternoon milking in 
time for supper so that we are sure it is always sweet. 


The dairy boys—of whom there are twelve—get much pleasure 
out of their stock. They do not speak of the Training School’s cows, 
but Charley will say that Thabia and Nox and Pamona are his cows 
and he really feels that he possesses them. And if for any reason he 
is unable to be at the dairy at milking time he is very particular to 
know just who is “going to handle his cows.” Several of the dairy 
boys understand a little about feed or milking or care of the milk or 
of the animals, while some can only care for the building, but all ap- 
preciate being where the animals are and one of the most coveted 
“jobs” on the place is to be a “dairy boy.” 

In the fall of the year when the corn is in the milk, that is when 
the kernals are just soft enough so that when you press one with your 
thumb nail it breaks its film and shoots the center out bearing a milky 
fluid behind, is the time to cut ensilage. 

Then a crowd of. boys go out to the field with corn knives and 
cut the corn stalks close to the ground and load them on the big wagons 
and haul them to the dairy barn. Beside the barn are two big glazed 
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tile silos each of which holds more than one hundred tons. The corn 
if fed into a cutting machine which cuts the stalks (ear, leaf and all) 
into about three inch lengths and a blower blows it up into these big 
round silos twelve feet in diameter and twenty-four feet high. They 
look like giant water pipes standing on end. 

Inside the silos is a crowd of boys who get lots of fun tramping 
down the cut up corn as it comes in and day by day they talk of how 
much fuller it is until in five or six days it is full; full and packed 
down so that there is hardly an air space and it keeps sweet and juicy 
all through the winter as well as the canned corn that you buy at the 
grocery store. Just think of a can of corn of one hundred tons 
capacity. 

But the best fun is feeding a calf. Did you ever try to teach a calf 
to drink out of a bucket? You stoop over and put the calf’s nose into 
the bucket of milk and stick your finger in its mouth so that it will 
suck and then it butts forward and upsets the bucket, and you too if 
you are not careful, and then everybody (except, of course, yourself) 
has a good laugh. 


Flowers 


This was written many months ago. The erection of the beau- 
tiful new greenhouse was made possible by the legacies of Mrs. Fanny 
A. Sheppard of Greenwich and Mrs. Charles Keighley of Vineland, 
each contributing half of the cost. They were both members of our 
Board of Lady Visitors for many years and both particularly interest- 
ed in the beautiful spots in the institution, especially the flowers. 


When someone says, “What would you do without flowers?” 
we say, “We wouldn’t.” We have a feeling that it is easier to be 
good where there are flowers and so we try to have plenty of them 
everywhere. Then too, so many of our good friends are associated 
in our minds with flowers. Dear Mrs. Sheppard until the time of 
her death brought us great bunches of roses whenever she came. 
The women of the W. C. T. U. of Vineland brought us hundreds 
of bouquets before we had so many of our own. Our beloved Mr. 
Davidson with his own hands, made and planted the beautiful beds 
between the Maxham and Wilbur cottages and they are still a joy. 
And before she died our thoughtful, kindly Mrs. Keighley left us 
money to erect and equip the wonderful greenhouse that we opened a 
few months ago. 
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From the time the crocus and tulip begin to bloom, through 
the spring and summer and late into the autumn the flowers follow in 
endless variety. Scarlet sage and pansy faces, dahlias and golden 
glow, geraniums and roses ; here, there and everywhere, what a wonder- 
ful thing it is. They are not only to be seen, either. In many beds 
they are intended to be picked and so we find them in the sitting 
rooms and halls and on the childrens tables and when the flowers 
give out there are ferns. It takes dozens of them, plain and fancy; 
the Boston and the dainty Maiden-hair. 

Separating the vegetable garden from the girls’ play grounds is 
the beautiful rose fence about two hundred feet long. Between the 
coal yard and the boys’ cottages is the ivy fence nearly as long. 
Every cottage has its flower beds, and the great expanse of lawn from 
Garrison Hall to Cattell Cottage is dotted with the School Childrens’ 
flower gardens. 

But the blossoms in spring! The amazing display of pear and 
peach and apple blossoms in the scattered orchards give us all a daily 
thrill. The old road passing the store house and the laundry is known 
as “Apple Blossom Lane,” because of its beauty. We get a new appre- 
ciation of God’s goodness when we realize that he might have created 
fruit trees to produce their fruit direct from the bud, but instead there is 
this fragrant thing of beauty to charm the eye and like the rainbow 
give promise of greater blessings to come. 

When the Chandler Hospital was completed we wanted advice 
as to the shrubbery that should be planted around it and Dreer’s of 
Philadelphia, sent a man to give us help. He came in the spring and 
as he looked about he said, “With those beautiful groves to the right 
and left, this pretty apple orchard in front and the dainty peach 
orchard behind you need very little shrubbery,” and it is true for after 
the blossoms the brilliant Winesapes and the soft skinned Elbertas, 
are as pretty as flowers. 

On Sundays, and on many other occasions when the children 
all assemble in Garrison Hall our florist, who has been here more 
than twenty years, arranges the flowers and ferns at the front of the 
stage, and on Easter, Thanksgiving and other such occasions the stage 
is filled with them. And always on the leader’s table is a big bouquet 
and the children from one cottage or another seldom fail to ask, after 
the exercises are over, to take it to their cottage mother. Of course, 
they always get it. 
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Nor do we miss flowers in the winter, for thanks to the green- 
house, we have had an abundance. Dozens of chrysanthemums, 
hundreds of sweet peas or nasturiums and many poinsettias crowded 
the old greenhouse, which is now used for vegetables, and even the 
new one 25x100 ft. is not a bit too big. Its great arched roof of 
glass shines in the moonlight and in the daytime you may see through 
the glass sides the thousands of plants within. There too are the 
immense palms and other lawn plants, many of them gifts from Mrs, 
Keighley and other friends, which only await the coming of summer 
weather to find their places about the grounds. 


And when the end has come, and one of our boys or girls is 
called home, we look again to the flowers to express our love and 
sorrow. As the simple ceremony is given, the wreaths and flowers 
on the coffin give promise of a beautiful resurrection, free from the 
pain and misfortune and the dross of this world, entering into that 
heaven where there is no sorrow and no misunderstanding. 





It is an old saying that one gets as much out of any line of 
activity as they put into it. Judged by this many of our boys get a 
most satisfactory amount out of their cottage life here, for many of 
them make real contributions to the life and care of their cottages. 

It is our aim to have them feel this is their home. Let us 
step into one of our boys’ cottages before school. On entering the 
dormitory we are greeted by several boys asking us in to see the beds 
they have made—very often it happens that a new boy is being trained 
to make his bed for the first time and he is just as anxious to make 


it as well as the other boys. Before leaving the dormitory, Arthur 
is anxious to have us notice the floor that he has swept and dusted, 


also, the brass bed knobs that George has done. 


On entering their play room one will find boys getting ready for 
morning assembly. There is great excitement this morning, because 
eighteen boys are going to wear, for the first time, their new slipover 
sweaters that were made mostly by the boys themselves in their 
cottage under the supervision of their good caretaker. When asked 
how many would like to go to assembly every hand went up. James 
said, “They are learning some new songs and they are fine too.” 
Richard said,“I like to go to hear the good stories Professor tells us.” 
Francis said he liked to go to do stunts on the stage. Every boy was 
ready and in line when the assembly bell rang. A. H. 
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